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“1 tell you what, neighbour Ashford,” said one! 
of the men, addressing himself to the landlord, “ if | 
I’d been in your place, I’d agone straight to the ras-| 
cal’s bed, at once, and tied him down, neck and) 


heels ; for if he’d a-happened to overhear your plan } 


of going to Judge Roebuck’s, and getting Gripeum | 


to come down with a warrant, he might have made 
clear tracks, and then you’d have been in a pretty 
box.” 

«*« Why, perhaps it would have been a good plan,” 
said the landlord, “ but what we did has answered | 
very well.” 

“« They say,” resumed the one who had just spo- | 
ken, “‘ that he wouldn’t have nothing to say to Law-| 
yer Searchly, and is determined to put in a plea of! 
guilty.” 

** He may as well,” answered Ashford, ‘ for the’ 


| 
i 


that circuit, took his seat upon the bench. After 
the usual preliminary forms were gone through with, 
the “ cause of the people vs. Edgar Summerville,” 
(it being the only criminal cause on the docket) was 
called for trial. 


,of nearly all, been created against him, by the al- 


ance would certainly have operated much in his fa- 





ly, possessed great manly beauty—he was tall and 
| well formed ; and his person evinced, that not even 
the gloom of his cell, nor the horrors of his situation, 
had prevented his attending to those little decencies 
‘of dress, a neglect of which, under any circum- 
| stances, is always disgusting. 

When the crier had made proclamation that the 
court was now open, and the stir and bustle, occa- 
sioned by the entering of the crowd was somewhat 
subsided, the attorney on behalf of the people com- 
|menced reading the indictment. He had scarcely, 
however, finished three lines of the paper, when a 





The culprit was led into court between two offi- | 
cers ; and, had not a strong impression, in the minds | 


|most unanswerable strength of the circumstances) 
which rumour had given publicity to, his appear- | 


vour. His countenance, though pale and melancho- |! 


‘the time, place, and circumstances of the robbery, 
was read in a clear, audible tone, and the prisoner 
entered a general plea of not guilty. The first wit- 
ness called was Captain Belton hunself. 
“Do you know the prisoner?” 
“1 do.” 
“ When did your acquaintance with him com- 
}/mence?”’ 

“In Philadelphia, about four months ago.” 

** Will you please to relate to the court and jury 
what you know of him.” 

* My acquaintance with Mr. Stanley was of less 
than a month’s continuance, when it was broken 
‘off, by a quarrel, in which I was the sole aggressor, 
and which terminated in a duel. Mr. Stanley acted 
| throughout the affair in the most honourable man 
ner.” 
| “ You did not see Mr. Summerville, or Mr. Stan- 
ley, (for it seems he has names at convenience,) 
from that time until he attacked you on the road, 
| about ten miles from this place ?” asked the lawyer. 

* Pardon me, sir, I did not see Mr. Stanley from 
that time until I entered the court this morning; for 
| I do not, by any means, believe that he was the per- 





Sonne poor ty, sea decider violent exclamation of the prisoner drew the atten- i son who robbed me. As for his variety of names, 


their gig at the ‘ Traveller’s Rest?’ ” tion of all upon him. Pale as a marble statue, and) sir, I myself advised him to fly, that he might avoid 
; : ; POs \ with eyes nearly starting from their sockets, he) the disagreeable consequences which would neces- 

“ Itis Miss Emma, sartain sure,’’ said an old stood, for a moment, intently gazing on some one in}, sarily have ensued, had the wound I received proved 
gtay-headed and rosy-cheeked farmer, whose half- the crowd ; then, springing from the box, and utter-| mortal; and a change of name was a natural resource 


unbuttoned linsey-woolsy coat and waistcoat show-) ing, in a piércing tone, ‘‘ Great Heaven, he lives !” 
ed that he heeded not the keen northern air, that jn Jess than an instant he was locked in the embrace 





had caused younger ones to seek the sunny side of | 


the court-house.—“ It is Miss Emma, sure enoug) ; | 
but how pale and thin she looks. I hope there’s no 


fortune were to happen to her, I’m thinking there 
would be more tears in other folks eyes than in her | 
own, and there’s not a poor person within ten miles | 


of the Judge’s that wouldn’t have real occasion to | 


grieve. But there’s my old friend Betty ; I must go) 
and beg a pinca of her snuff, for old acquaintance 
sake. Betty, my woman, how do ye?” said the | 
farmer, taking her withered hand, “ you’ve had sad 
doings down at the ‘ Indian Chief.’ ” 
* Sad indeed,”’ answered Betty, “ but all will 
come right yet I hope, Mr. Donnelly.” ll 
“ T hope so too, with all my heart,” replied he, 
‘ but he’s a very young man to be so hardened in 
iniquity. He has a mother, poor boy, very likely, | 
whose old heart may break when she hears of his 
doings ;” and a tear stood in the farmer’s eye as he 
said so, for he himself had bad a son, who, for a long 
time, led a dissipated life, and was finally killed in| 
a tavern brawl. 
“«T tell you what, Mr. Donnelly,” answered Bet-| 
ty, quickly, “ you are wrong, and you are all wrong ; | 
you want to put down the poor young gentleman, be- 
cause he’s alone and unbefriended, but he’s inno- 
cent, and let me tell you—but no matter’’—and she 
suddenly paused—“ I know what I know, and you’ll | 
all go home wiser than you came here, I reckon.” 
Here Betty indignantly broke from the crowd, in-| 
censed at their obstinately persisting in the belief 
of Mr. Summerville’s guilt, and entering the court- 
house, took a seat in a corner, quietly to await the 
trial. It was not long before the court assembled, 
and Judge Roebuck, who was himself the Judge of 








| in such a dilemma.”’ 
*« Was there nothing peculiar in the appearance 


of Captain Belton. |, of the robber that attracted your notice 1” 


So singular an event created general surprise ; and 


© an ,the variable multitude, ever ready to change with 
trouble lurking in her kind little heart ; if any mis- | changing circumstances, were now completely at a| 


stand. 

** Stanley, my friend, look up!” cried Captain 
Belton to the insensible form that was reclining on 
his bosom, “ look up, I intreat you—I am alive, and 
well, and ready to declare to all the world, that you 
have acted with the most perfect honour.” 

Slowly raising his head, the prisoner looked with 
a bewildered gaze on the 


addressed himself to the Judge. 

** T am arraigned at this tribunal to answer for the 
murder of Captain Belton, and Captain Belton stands 
alive before you. I demand my release.” 

The attorney on behalf of the people here inter- 


|posed, assuring the Judge that the prisoner was al- 
jtogether mistaken in supposing himself arraigned 


for murder; “ it is for robbery, may it please your 
honour,”’ he continued, “ and if the officers will re 


conduct him to the box, and keep silence in the 


court, I will read to him the details of a charge, 
which, I fear, I shall be able but too fully to esta 
blish.”’ 

The officers, in compliance with this intimation, 
immediately laid hold of Stanley, and led him un- 
resistingly to the prisoners’ box, not, however, be- 
fore Captain Belton found time to whisper in his! 
ear a most perfect assurance of his innocence and| 


assembly around him—| 
|then, as if suddenly recovering his recollection, he attorney, turning himself round to them with a 


|| He was masked, and wore a large military 
| cloak ; of course I could see but little of his person.” 
“Was this the cloak you have reference to?” 

asked the attorney, producing the military cloak of 
| Stanley, which we have had occasion to speak of 
| before. 

“It is either the same or very like it.”’ 

* Did you not resist the ruffian, and in the strug 
gle tear a clasp from his dress?” 
| J recollect the circumstance perfec tly.” 
“ You perceive, gentleme no! the jury,” said the 


“that part of the clasp has been 
Captain 


knowing look, 
wrenched from the collar of this cloak 
Belton you may stand aside.” 
James Anderson, the servant of Captain Belton 
was next called upon the stand. He answered ina 
clear and distinct manner all the questions put to 
him, giving to the court a) iry that information, 
of which the reader is already | He stated 
distinctly the words which he heard the prisoner ut 


} 
ay 


ssessed 


ter in his sleep, on the night after the robbery, and 
exhibited the identical notes, which he had taken 
from the pocket of his coat, and which corresponded 
in number and amount with the list he himself had 
made previous to leaving Philadelphia, with the 
exception of two, which were missing. Those two 
had been paid to the landlord of the inn, he said, on 
that evening, and thus afforded a clue, which led to 


| complete detection As these circumstances were 


honour, whatever might be the evidence against) gradually developed, the favourable impression 
him. | which the Captain’s testimony had begun to awa 

The trial was then commenced, and continued|| ken, faded away; and the hearers became more 
without farther interruption. The indictment, set- | established than ever in the belief of the prisoner’s 


ing forth, with the usual verbosity of law papers, | guilt ; except Betty, who still persisted in bis inno 
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cence, and who indeed pretended to sce, in that ex- 


pression of countenance, which all the rest con- 
sidered as an evidence of the confusion of detected 
crime, no more than the natural surprise of one, who, 


knowing himself guiltless, beholds such strong cir- | 
cumstances arrayed against him. Be that as it may, | 


it is very certain that our hero (we must still call 
him by that appellation, though proofs thicken 
around him) had certainly been amazed by the dis- 
closures of the witnesses ; and feeling that he should 
have to grapple with powerful odds, he thought it 
due to himself to solicit the court’s permission to 
employ counsel, observing that this necessary mea- 
sure would not have been deferred to so late a pe- 


riod, had he not been under the impression that he’ 


was indicted for murder, and to which charge, think- 
ing Captain Belton dead, he had resolved to plead 
guilty. So reasonable a request was of course rea- 
dily acceded to; and Mr. Searchly, in a short, con- 
fidential communication with the prisoner, received, 
as the only guide with which he could furnish him, 
a most solemn assurance of his entire innocence. 

The landlord was the next witness called. His 
direct examination was ably conducted, was long, 
and minute, and resulted in an entire corroboration 
of what had been before stated by Captain Belton’s 
servant. Mr. Searchly postponed his privilege of 
cross examination, but requested that the witness 
might not leave the court. Jack, and the merchant, 
to whom he paid the note of fifty dollars, were next 
examined as to that fact, and proved the truth of the 
landlord’s assertion. Jack was also called upon to 
identify the cloak which had been produced in evi 
dence, but the prisoner rendered that unnecessary, 
by acknowledging it to be his own. The prosecu 
tion here rested the cause, leaving a firm persuasion 
on almost every mind, of the guilt of the unfortunate 
prisoner; and Mr. Searchly himself was half inclin- 
ed to give up the cause in despair. 

The landlord was now re-called, and, after a mi 
nute cross-examination, nota single dicrepance could 
be discovered in his evidence. ‘The hostler was re 
called—his iestimony, too, was the same as before. 
The lawyer pulled up his neckcloth, turned ove: 
his law books, and evidently showed by his fidgetty 
manner, that he knew not what to do, when, at 
length, rolling his eyes around, in the forlorn hope 
of seeing something that might suggest a question, 
he was about to abandon his client to the mercy ot 
the court and jury, when the figure of Betty, seem 
ingly desirous of being called upon the stand, arrest 
ed his attention. She was immediately requested 
to come forward; and after the oath was admini 
stered, and a few irrelevant questions asked, that 
her feelings might regain sufficient composure, the 
following examination took place. 

** Betty, do you know the prisoner?” 

“ Yes, I do, indeed, Mr. Searchly, and a sweet 
tempered gentleman he is; and that’s his ch 
ing there, too, but the hairs that are on it never 
came off a black horse.” 

The attention of the lawyer, thus called to the 
garment, he looked at it, and tound that the lining 
about the lower part, was covered with the hair ef a 
gray horse. This leading him to a closer inspection, 
he drew from one of its pockets a cotton handker 
chief, and after examining its comers, consulted 
awhile, in a low tone, with the attorney for the pro 
secution and the judge, and then resumed his seat 
The Judge issued an order to the officers, directing 
them to permit no witness in the cause to leave the 


ak ly- 


court, on any pretence whatever. The examination 
was then resumed 

‘ You tell me that the hairs on this cloak could 
not have come off a black horse; is that the colour 


f the prisoner's horse t”’ 
« Yes, itis, Mr. Searchly, you surely have seen 
it, and anoble beast it is.”’ 


| “ Did Mr. Summerville ride his own horse on the 
| day when the robbery took place ?” 

|| “* No, bless your soul, and it was that I wanted to 
come at. It was a clear, cold morning, you may re- 
member, much such a morning as this, though it 
came on to storm and blow before nightfall. And 
Mr. Summerville stopped in the kitchen about eleven 
o’clock to get a drink of milk ; and I asked him if he 
was going out, for I heard Jacky ride his horse round 
to the door. He told me he was, as he had a little 
business to attend to in town. I said to him then, 
sure you'll not ride out this cold day without your 
cloak, looking so pale as you do; and I remember 


| the very words of his answer; ‘‘ you are very kind, 


Betty,” said he, “ to think so much about my health ; 
but I shan’t want my cloak to-day, as I have con- 
cluded to walk ; so Jack, you may put Lightfoot, 
(that’s his horse’s name, you know,) you may put 
Lightfoot in the stable again, and here’s a shilling 
for your trouble.” 

** Will your honour please to note that answer?” 
asked Mr. Searchly eagerly, when Betty had ceased 
speaking. 

* Well, Betty, did Mr. Summerville go without 
his horse and cloak ; or did you prevail upon him te 
alter his mind?” 

** No such thing,” replied Betty quickly; “ his 
horse was in the stable the whole day, as Jacky 
knows as well as me, and he’ll tell you so, if you 
ask him 

** Do you know this handkerchief, Betty?” 

The witness looked at it, and replied that it be- 
longed to Mr. Ashford; she had washed it often. 

** You noticed, gentlemen of the jury,” continued 
the lawyer, “ that I took this handkerchief from a 
pocket of the cloak, and the attorney on behalf of 
the people will tell you that the garment has been 
in his possession, as a part of his evidence, since the 
morning of the arrest. I have but a few more ques- 
tions to ask you, my good woman,” continued Mr 
Searchly, turning to the witness, “ and one is, was 
your master at home during the day when the out- 


»” 


rage was committed 1” 

** He went out about an hour after Mr. Summer- 
ville, and did not return till near sundown.” 
| * Stop then, my good woman,” said Mr. Search- 
iy, his hopes for his client beginning to revive, “let 
me take down what you have said) There—now 
we'll proceed: did Mr. Ashford prefer walking to 
riding on that morning, as well as Mr. Summer- 
ville ?” 

“ He rode old gray, and Jacky said when he 
came home’’—here the prosecuting attorney inter- 
posed, to prevent the witness giving any hearsay 
evidence 

* Only tell us, Betty, what you know of your own 
knowledge,” said Mr. Searchly, in a soothing voice 
‘“T have but cone question more to ask you. The 
clasp of this cloak has been broken off, and was 
found on the spot where Captain Belton was rob 
bed ; do you know of any one, beside Mr. Summer- 
ville, ever wearing the cloak 7” 

‘J do not.” 

Mr. Searchly here resigned his witness to the at- 
torney foi the prosecution 

You tell | woman,” latter, 
“that Mr. Summerville had not his cloak on when 
he lett the kitehen—will you be pleased to mform 
us where the cloak was usually kept?”’ 

* He used to hang it up in the bar-room.” 

“ Would it not have been quite easy for him, af 
ter leaving the kitchen to step into the bar-room 
jand take his cloak, without your knowing any 
thing of it?” 

‘He might have done so, but I don’t believe 
| he did.” 

‘* That is all, good woman, you may leave the 
stand.”’ 


said the 


us +a 
is, § 


| 


The hostler was now recalled, and confirmed 
what Betty had said in relation to Mr. Summer 
ville’s going out without his horse and cloak, and 
testified, in addition, that being in the bar-room at 
the time, he saw him return without his cloak. 

* Did you not also see him pay some money to 
| Mr. Ashford?” asked the attorney for the state, in 
|'an emphatic manner. 
| «I did.” 

i The captain’s servant whispered a few words in 
|the attorney’s ear, who then continued—“ you re- 
marked to Mr. Ashford, that your boarder’s horse 
||\looked very much jaded, I believe, on his return 
jhome that evening.” 
] ** Not that night, I’m sure,”’ answered Jack, “ for 
||Mr. Summerville went out and came home that 
‘evening afoot, and his horse was in the stable the 
|whole day.” 
| This answer was unexpected, and evidently dis 
concerted the attorney for the prosecution, and 
seemed much to surprise James, who recollected 
distinctly, that the landlord himself had given him 
that information. The lawyer repeated his qués 
tion, reminding the hostler that he was on oath, and 
had better recollect himself before answering. But 
Jack replied, in a firm and confident tone, that he 
; Was sure he had made no such remarks, as Mr. Sum 
merville had walked out and walked home; “ be 
sides,”’ added he, ‘‘ I had just gone into the house 
from the stable, when Mr. Summerville returned 
where I had been, shaking down some hay for his 
horse, and giving him some fresh corn, for he had 
eat up all I gave him at noon, and that makes me 
sartain his horse was in the stable.” 
A person among the audience now came forward 





requested permission to examine the cloak, that had 
been the subject of so many questions. He was a 
tailor, who resided in the neighbouring town, and 
who was attending the session of the court on some 
business of his own, which he had expected would 
be called on, during that morning 

*« Certainly, Mr. Buckram,” said the attorney for 
the people, “ though I fancy the cut or value of the 
garment can have but little bearing on the ques 
tion.” 

** Perhaps not,’’ rejoined the tailor, ‘ but this 
rent,” said he, after looking minutely at its cape and 
collar, “ this rent, sir, which I mended with my 
own hand, may throw more light on the investiga 
tion than you imagine. I request to be sworn.” 


To be continued 


Ph 





THE TRAVELLER. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


CHARACTER OF JOHN HOWARD PAYNE. 


Unxpen auspicious circumstances, it ts a pleasai 
hine 
tl ing 
To make a tour and toke a whit! 
To learn bon ton and see the worl'- 
for our admiration of novel beauties counteracts tiie 


numberless vexations to which we are 
and, while contemplating the glories of the past, we 
almost forget the sufferings of the present. Th« 
petty, though provoking, annoyances of gendarmi 
and sub-prefectures, too often awaken us from ou! 
dreams of other times, but the intensity of delight 
oon effaces these evils from the mind. It is exli 
imaginary pictures 


exposed 


larating to visit strange places ; 
are displayed before living realities, and we tar 
and turn from the one to the other, pleased alike 
with the vraisemblance and the contrast. The 
onging curiosity, which has haunted our dreams 
‘or years, is gratified in its full extent ; and, though 
this gratification is often associated with melancholy 
| feelings, yet the enthusiastic consciousness that we 
tread upon holy ground—ground sanctified by th 
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blood of patriots and martyrs—fills the heart with i dissipated, at once, all the idle falsehoods by which ‘his merit as an author; his powers are not limited 
the glory of departed ages, and guides us to a proud | his enemies in London had laboured to blast his to his ordinary pursuits, but they are restricted by 
participation in the honours of the dead. The ve-/ character. Modest, yet self-possessed ; instructive | those pursuits to a narrow compass, and lowered to 


nerable abodes of those who have passed away to 
the land of dreams, vividly suggest remembrances 
of their lives and deeds ; and every ruin inspires our 
hearts with high resolves to follow the pathway of 
the wise and good. There is a mentor in every 
trace of a good man’s footsteps ; there is a high re- 
ward for all who reverence the memory and initate 
the example which he leaves behind. The ancient 
chamber, where the just man dwelt, is more elo-| 
quent in its ruin than the most seraphic sublimity'| 
that ever fell from the lips of Bordaloue. The 
thoughts of our minds imsensibly blend with the 
hopes and fears, the troubles and the trials, of other! 
beings in other times ; and, as we tread the same 
ground which once they trod, it behoves us to feel 
the influence of their example, and direct our course, 
toward the same mansion of rest which has been! 
allotted to them. Not less should we be deterred 
from evil deeds, and the mdulgence of evil passions, 
by beholding the dilapidated residence of those who 
were a curse to their species, and a dishonour to the 
name of man. ‘The sensitive heart will feel alike 
the influence of the penates and the demons.— 


Though the persons have disappeared, yet their! 


spectres are present still; and we can almost hear), 
the prayer of the holy, and the anathema of the 
unjust man, sing through the antique dwellings 
where we tread with reverential awe or thrilling 
abhorrence. 

The first peculiar object which attracts the stran- 
ger’s attention in Paris, is the immense height of 
the houses ; the nextis the suspension of the lamps, 
at the altitude of nearly torty feet, across the streets ; 
and the third is the disgusting filth that every where 
prevails. The shadows of night fell darkly around 
us ere we reached the London Hotel; but the 
streaming lights of the lamps displayed the perils of 
our path, and our olfactory nerves suffered a thou- 
sand martyrdoms ere we crossed the beulevard des 
Italiens, and entered the echoing court of our so- 
journing-place. Hence we were ushered up a long 
flight of stairs, and through ¢ountless corriders, 
which guided us, at last, to the exalted apartments 
apportioned to our company. Perceiving, on our 
entrance, that the floors were tiled, without even 
an apology for a carpet, we felt the April weather 
too sensitively without fire; but, when this was 
called for, the French chambermaid stared as if we 
had asked a miracle, until the request was repeat- 
ed, when she left the room muttering something 
Anglais. The 
word comfort is outlawed among the French ; it 
belongs not to their vocabulary ; it appertains not 
to their speech ; it is an alien to their hearts !—S 
that their tiles are finely polished, and their bed: 
well adorned, and their rooms hung round with mir 
rors, it matters not if the lattices are half closed in 
a hilly day, or if an ague should follow the dis- 

omfort of a nighi’s unr We were sufficiently 
acquainted with the vexations of travelling, how 
and we awoke, in 


about fogs, rosbif, and Monsieur 


ever, to avoid the latter evil; 
the morning, relieved from the fatigues of our jour 
ney. and prepared to enjoy the novelty of our new 
situation. . 

Coffee is a sine qua non among the French; and 
they may well boast of its excellence, for he who 
has partaken this delicious beverage in Paris, would 
scarcely endure the mockery among any other peo- 
ple. To drink French coffee from Score’s porcelain 
is indeed a luxury. 

Our breakfast had just concluded, when John 
Howard Payne, our distinguished countryman, call- |) 
ed upon me. He had received my introductory 
letters on the preceding evening ; and the readiness 
with which he fulfilled his duties as a gentleman 


| ter, and his intellectual ability. 


joyed, which he never can e1 


in conversation, yet scorning all display; Mr. 
Payne delights the stranger as much by the qualities 
of his heart as the vigour of his mind. We recog- 
nise the writer, and admire his powers, but it is 
reserved for the man to complete the satisfaction 
we enjoy. 

Yet no one has been more frequently and bitterly 
assailed by Grub-street lampooners and merciless 
creditors. His name has been uitered as a word of 
scorn by the lowest and the vilest of our species.— 
His moral and literary character has sutfered alike 
from the shafts of ridicule, the unfeeling attacks of 
the envious, and the cold treachery of pretended 
friends. There are always certain low-born dri 
vellers in every community, who burrow for false- 
hoods—who banquet on lies—to whom the bread of 
life is the destruction of genius. These insolent 
pests always scatter abuse on the fairest characters, 
and make up in vituperation what they lack in truth 
But Mr. Payne is above the influence of their ma- 
levolent injustice; they can inflict no injury on a 
man who could be amenable to their atlacks only 
by adopting their society. 

During my residence in the French capital, and 
in Versailles, I had very frequent occasions to ob- 
serve the personal and literary character of Mr. 
Payne, and I cannot do him the injustice to with- 
hold my testimony to his generous traits of charac- 
It is his misfortune 
that the former sometimes degenerate into incon- 
siderate profusion, and that the latter is often mis 
applied to purposes unprofitable and unbetitting his 
genius. There are hearts, in this cold world of ours, 
so callous and obdurate—so utterly insensible to 
the outbreathings of an inspired nature—as to con- 
found the impulsive errors of a noble mind with the 
deliberative crimes of an unprincipled character.— 
It has been the destiny of Mr. Payne to encounter 


like sanctity; 


such hypocritical pretenders to marty: 
and, from the fury of their holy zeal, he 
ed in the same degree as all must do who ever 
madly confide in the professions of fanatics, with 
whom there is nothing good beneath the light of 
that heaven to which they expect to attain. Things 
are very unequally and strangely bestowed in this 
world. It is almost unaccountable why generosity 
should be paralyzed through want of means; or 
why the possession of the power of beneficence 
should exclude the inclination. The income of 
Mr. Payne (which a litte more worldly wisdom 
might greatly augment) is utterly insuflicient to 
fulfil his benevolent purposes ; and, therefore, he 
is not unfrequently subjected to that species of 
trouble which compelled Sir Richard Steele to write 


has sufier 


a pamphiet at a single sitting, and which domest 
cated Dr. Johnson in uninterrupted privacy, for no 
short ume, in the dreary alley of St. Lambert 

_ For an impartial observer it is not difficult t 
trace those aberrations which terminate in disap 
pointmnent; though the windings of the path are 
often imperceptible to the traveller, yet they are 
distinctly visible to all who are tree to 
objects in his way. Although Mi: 
unwilling to believe that his departure from thy 
Haymarket Theatre was the proximate cause of 


mark the 
Pay ne may be 


much distress, yet all who feel an interest in his 
welfare are ready to aver it with deep regret. As 
an actor and manager, he attamed a distinction, an 
influence, and an income, which he never has en- 
] y; asa dramatist 
Formed for activity, and only happy when full of 
employment, Mr. Payne soon grew fat and indolent 
amid his sedentary avocations, and deferred oppor- 
tunities of splendid success till the period had gone 
by. Let not this be understood as derogating from 


the petty standard of interested opinions. As a 
mere translator and copyist, he never can acquire 
renown; the faults, moral and literary, of the au 
thors whom he translates, are always imputed to 
him, while the beauties are invariably assigned to 
the original writer. His profits as a dramatist must 
always be insignificant, for he exercises but little 
vigilance over his productions, and his labours have 
more frequently conduced to the independent live 
lihood of others than his own. He is therefor 
abused for opinions which he did not utter, and 
persecuted for errors which he did not commit.— 
He will not return to his own country, for he fears 
that every body has forgotten him; he will not re 
sume his station on the boards, for he is too corpu 
lent for Hamlet; and he will not adopt original 
dramatic composition, for it is too laborious. Thus 
he shuts himself out from the favours of his coun 
trymen and the applause of the public; thus he 
fritters away his gifts in an unprofitable cause, and 
despises that worldly wisdom which might have 
conducted him to opulence 
But he errs more in respect to his own welfare 
than towards his friends or the world ; and, there 
|\fore, while all who regard him cannot but blame 
his improvidence, and lament his mdolent misap 
|plication of no ordinary powers, they are compelled 
to admire his generosity, his magnanimity, his truth 
and honour—and to reverence the man, whose suf 
ferings, however produced, are restricted to him 
self—but whose honours, worthily acquired, are 
reflected on the countries of his birth and adop 


tion A 





THE GLEANER. 





Of what family can you boast of being descend 
ed?” said a Castilian guerilla to an English grena 
dier. * Lam descended from Don Pedro Nunez Ve- 
lasgues de Pedrillo, who was chief trumpeter to the 

atthe battle of Pavia.” “1 
id the grenadier, looking very 
to trace my pedigree so far bach 


cmipelor Chark s \ 
cannot pretend, a 
archly att 
as you do ; but this I can aver, that my parents mad: 
in the world than your boasted ancestoi 
don Pedro, the great trumpeter ; for my father was 
a drummer, and my mother cried oysters.” 


he don, = 


more nas 


The moments of studious reflection are the m 
ments of happiness and virtue. There is more ot 
truth than is generally imagined in the maxim ot 
dum studeo, ore. Study is not a toil, but a recrea 
tion, to the great. It prepares the mind for the en 
countering of dangers; it relieves it from many a 
pang which prejudice had inflicted; it teaches us 
the means of happiness; it fills up, in a most inte 
resting manner the vacuity of leisure ; it impresses 


= 


is with serious and useful truths ; it is a treasure 
i 


which repays us for all misfortunes ; and at not only 
renders us happy in ourselves, but also the pleasing 
companions ¢ f others 

A faggot-man, carrying a load, by accident brush 
ed against a doctor “The doctor was very angry 
and was going to beat him with his fist. “ Pray 
don’t use your precious hand, g od sir—kick me in 
‘The by-standers asked what he mean! 
p if he kicks me with his foot 


welcome , 
Says the woodman 
I shall recover; but il I once come under his hand: 
it is all over with me.’ 

During the reign of Francis the first, there wer 
only two coaches in Paris; one belonging to the 
Queen, and the other to Diana of Poictiers. Men 
and women rode on horseback ; the greatest lords 
arried their wives behind them; and this custom 
lasted until the middle of the seventeenth century 
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THE REPOSITORY. 





av-Carrving. 
A VILLAGE STORY, BY MISS MITFORD. 


At one end of the cluster of cottages, or cottage- 
like houses, which formed the little street of Hilton- 
Cross, (a pretty but secluded village in the north 
of Hampshire,) stood the shop of Judith Kent, 
widow, “‘licensed,”’ as the legend imported, “ to 
vend tea, coffee, tobacco, and snuff.”’ These ar- 
ticles formed, however, but a small part of the mul- 


| dwelling, was the pretty farm-house, orchard, and | ment wreathed, on the one side, by a luxuriant jes- 
| homestead of farmer Bell, whose eldest daughter, Samine, on the other, by the tall cluster mask-rose, 
| Susan, the beauty of the parish, was the object of a) (that rose of which Titania talks,) sending its 
passion almost amounting to idolatry. And, in good I branches of odorous blossoms into the very window ; 
sooth, Susan Bell was well fitted to inspire such a the little flower-court underneath, full of hollyoaks, 
/passion. Besides, a light, graceful figure, moulded | cloves, and dahlias; and the large sloping meadow 
, with the exactest symmetry, she had a smiling, in-| beyond, leading up to Farmer Bell’s tall, irregular 
,ocent countenance, a complexion coloured like! house, half covered with a flaunting vine ; his 
| the brilliant blossoms of the balsam, and hair of a| barns, and ricks, and orchard—all this formed an 
|, shining, golden brown, like the fruit of the horse-| apartment too tempting to remain long untenanted, 
chesnut. Her speech was, at once, modest and in the bright month of August. Accordingly, it was 
/playful, her temper sweet, and her heart tender. | almost immediately engaged, by a gentleman in 
| She loved Robert dearly, although he often gave black, who walked over, one fair morning, paid ten 





‘fw / : “att pent | 
tifarious merchandise of Mrs. Kent; whose shop,!'her cause to wish that she loved him not—for pounds as a deposit, sent for his trunk from a neigh- 


the only repository of the hamlet, might have) 


seemed an epitome of the wants and luxuries of 


mustard, and soap, flourished amidst calicoes, oran- 
ges, dolls, ribbons, and gingerbread. Crockery 
ware was piled on one side of her door-way, Dutch 
cheese and Irish butter encumbered the other ; 
brooms and brushes rested against the wall ; and | 
ropes of onions and bunches of red herrings hung | 
from the ceiling. She sold bread, butcher’s meat, | 
and garden stuff, on commission ; and engrossed, at) 
a word, the whole trade of Hilton-Cross. 

Notwithstanding this monopoly, the world went! 
ill with poor Judith. She was a mild, pleasant- 
looking, middle-aged woman, with a heart too soft 
for her calling. She could not say No! to the poor, 
creatures who came to her on a Saturday night, to 
seek bread for their children, however deep they 
might already be in her debt, or however certain it 
was that their husbands were, at that moment, | 
spending at the Checkers, or the Four Horse Shoes, 
the money that should have supported their wives 
and families ; for, in this village, as in others, there 
were two flourishing ale-houses, although but one 
ill-accustomed shop: “but one half-penny worth 
of bread to this intolerable deal of sack!’ She 
could not say No! asa prudent woman might have 
said ; and, accordingly, half the poor people in the 
parish might be found on her books, whilst she her- 
self was gradually getting in arrears with her baker, | 
her grocer, and her landlord. 

Her family consisted of two children: Mary, a 
pretty, fair-haired, smiling lass, of twelve or thir- 
teen; and Robert, a fine youth, nearly ten years 
older, who worked in the gardens of a neighbouring | 
gentleman. 

Robert, conscious that his mother’s was no gain- 
ful trade, often pressed her to give up business, sell 
off her stock, relinquish her house, and depend on 
his labour for her support ; but of this she would not 
hear. 

Many motives mingled in her determination: a 
generous reluctance to burthen her dutiful son with 
her maintenance—a natural fear of losing cast: 
among her neighbours—a strong love of the house 
which, for five-and-twenty years, had been her 
home—a vague hope that times would mend, and 
all come right again—( wiser persons than Mrs. Kent 
have lulled reason to sleep with such an opiate !)— 
and, above all, a want of courage to look her difti- 
culties fairly in the face. Beside, she liked her 
vccupation—its petty consequence, its bustle, and 
its gossipry ; and she had a sense of gain in the! 
small peddling bargains—the pennyworths of nee- 
dies, and balls of cotton, and rows of pins, and 
yards of tape, which she was accustomed to vend! 
for ready money, that overbalaneed, for the mo- 
ment, her losses and her debts ; so that, in spite of 
ler son’s presages and warnings, the shop continued 
in full activity. 

In addition to his forebodings respecting his mo- 
ther, Robert had another misfortune : the poor 





youth was in love. About a quarter of a mile down 
the shady lane which ran by one side of Mrs. Kent’s 


' 


| Robert was subject to the intermitting fever called bouring town, and took possession on the very 


| 


; : | jealousy—causelessly, as he himself would declare, | instant. 
humble life. In her window, candles, bacon, sugar, | when a remission of the disease gave room for his 


| Her new inmate, who, without positively declin- 
/natural sense to act—causelessly and penitently, but ing to give his name, had, yet, contrived to evade 
| Still pertinaciously jealous. | all the questions which Mrs. Kent’s “simple cun- 
I have said that he was a fine young man, tall,! ning” could devise, proved a perpetual source of 
jdark, and slender ; I should add, that he was a astonishment, both to herself and her neighbours. 
| Rood son, a kind brother, a pattern of sobriety and, He was a well-made, little man, near upon forty, 
‘industry, and possessed of talent and acquirement with considerable terseness of feature, a forehead 
far beyond his station. But there was about him an of great power, whose effect was increased by a 
ardour, a vigour, a fiery restlessness, commonly |'slight baldness on the top of the head, and an eye 
held proper to the natives of the south of Europe, like afalcon. Such an eye! it seemed to go through 
but which may, sometimes, be found amongst our you—to strike all that it looked upon, like a coup- 
own peasantry. All his pursuits, whether of sport de-soleil’ Luckily, the stranger was so merciful 
or labour, took the form of passion. At ten years!as, generally, to wear spectacles—under cover of 
old, he had gone far beyond all his fellow-pupils at which, those terrible eyes might see, and be seen, 
the Foundation School, to which, through the kind-| without danger. 
ness of the squire of the parish, his mother had been | His habits were as peculiar as his appearance.— 
enabled to send him—and had even posed the mas-; He was moderate, and rather fanciful, in his diet ; 


ter himself. At eighteen he was the best cricketer, | drank nothing but water, or strong coffee, made, as 


| 


' the best lute-player, the best bell-ringer, and the | Mrs. Kent observed, very wastefully ; and had, as 


best gardener, in the county; and, some odd vo-| she also remarked, a great number of heathenish- 
lumes of Shakspeare having come into his posses-| looking books scattered about his apartment : Lord 
sion, there was some danger, at twenty, of his| Berner’s Froissart, forinstance ; Sir Thomas Brown’s 
turning out a dramatic poet, had not the kind dis-_ Um Burial; Isaac Watson’s Complete Angler ; the 
couragement of his master, to whom some of his! Baskerville Ariosto; Goethe’s Faust; a Spanish 


| bably, have ensued, notwithstanding Mr. Les-| 


‘age arrived at Hilton Cross. 


early scenes were shown by his patron and admirer, 
the head gardener, acted as a salutary check. In-) 
deed, so strong at one time was the poetical furor, 
that such a catastrophe as an entire play might, pro- | 


combe’s judicious warnings, had not love, the mas- | 
ter-passion, fallen, about this time, in poor Robert's. 
way, and engrossed all the ardour of his ardent 
temperament. The beauty and playfulness of his’ 
mistress, whilst they enchanted his fancy, kept the 


jealous irritability of his nature in perpetual alarm. | 


He suspected a lover in every man who approached 
her; and the firm refusal of her father to sanction 
their union, until her impatient wooer should be-' 


| come a little more forward in the world, completed 


his disquiet. 
Affairs were in this posture, when a new person- 


In addition to her other ways and means, Mrs. 
Kent tried to lessen her rent, by letting lodgings ;' 
and the neat, quiet, elderly gentlewoman, the widow 
of a long-deceased rector, who had occupied her 
rooms ever since Robert was born, being, at last, 
gathered to her fathers, an advertisement of “ plea- 
sant apartments to let, in the airy village of Hilton 
Cross,” appeared in the county paper. This an-| 
nouncement was as true as if it bad not formed an 
advertisement in a country paper. Very airy was! 
the pretty village of Hilton Cross—with its breezy 
upland, and open common, dotted, as it were, with 
cottages and clumps of trees ; and very pleasant were 
Mrs. Kent’s apartments, for those who had sufficient | 
time to appreciate their rustic simplicity, and suffi- 
cient humility to overlook their smallness. The’ 
little chamber, glittering with whiteness ; its snowy | 
dimity bed, and “ fresh sheets smelling of lavender ,”’ 


Don Quixote ; and an interleaved Philoctetes, full 
of outline drawings. The greater part of his time 
was spent out of doors. He would even ramble 
away, for three or four days together, with no other 


companion than a boy, hired in the village, to carry 


what Mrs. Kent denominated his odds and ends— 
which odds and ends consisted, for the most part 
of an angling-rod, and a sketching apparatus ; ou 
incognito being, as my readers have by this time 
probably discovered, no other than an artist, on his 
summer progress. 

Robert speedily understood the stranger, and was 


‘delighted with the opportunity of approaching s: 


gifted a person ; although he contemplated, with a 
degree of generous envy, which a king’s regalia 
would have failed to excite in his bosom, those chef 
d’euvres of all nations, which were to him as “ seal 


' ed books,”’ and the pencils, whose power appeared 


nothing less than creative. He redoubled his in 

dustry, in the garden, that he might, conscientious 

ly, devote hours and half-hours, to pointing out the 
deep ponds and shallow eddies of their romanti 
stream, where he knew, from experience, (fo: 
Robert, amongst his other accomplishments, was n: 
mean “ brother of the angle,’’) that fish were likely 
to be found; and, better still, he loved to lead t: 
the haunts of his childhood, the wild bosky dells 
and the sunny ends of lanes, where a sudden turn 
in the track, an overhanging tree, an old gate, a 
cottage chimney, and a group of cattle or children 
had, sometimes, formed a picture on which his fancy 
had fed for hours. It was Robert’s chief pleasure 
to entice his lodger to such scenes as these, and t 

see his own visions growing into reality, under the 
glowing pencil of the artist; and he, in his tum, 
would admire, and marvel, at the natural feeling o! 





the sitting-room, a thought larger, carpeted withthe beautiful, which could lead an uninstructed 
India matting, its shining cane chairs, and its case- | country youth, instinctively, to the very elements 
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of the picturesque. A general agreement of taste//acquainted. But now, they had met; he had = 
had brought about a degree of association, unusual jhe had studied, but transferred to canvass, that 
between persons so different in rank: but a par-|/matchless beauty; had conquered the timidity, | 
ticular instance of this accordance dissolved the in- 






timacy. jable ; had won her to admit his gaze; had tamed, 

Robert had been, for above a fortnight, more |that shyest, coyest dove ; had become familiar with | 
than commonly busy in Mr. Lescombe’s garden and ‘that sweetest face, and that dearest frame—Ob ! the 
hot-houses ; so busy, that he even slept at the Hall. | very thought was agony. 


which, to Robert, had always seemed unconquer- | 


well that her debtors could not pay. She had no 
one to consult; for her lodger, in whose general 
cleverness she had great confidence, had been ab- 
sent, on one of his excursions, almost as long as her 
son ; and time pressed upon her ; for the letters, sent 
with the usual indirectness of country conveyance, 
originally given to the carrier, confided by the car- 
rier to the butterman, carried on by the butterman 





The stranger, on the other hand, had been, during|| In this mood he arrived at the farm; and there, 
the same period, shut up, painting in the little | working at her needle, under the vine-wreathed 
parlour. At last they met, and the artist invited | porch, with the evening sun shining full upon ber, 
his young friend to look at the picture which had vm her little brother playing at her feet, sate his 
engaged him during his absence. }own Susan. She heard his rapid step, and advanced 

On walking into the room, he saw, on the easel,|/to meet him, with a smile and a blush of delight; 
a picture in oils, almost finished: the style was of) just the smile and blush of the picture. At such a 
that delightful kind which combines figure with || moment, they increased his misery ; he repulsed her 
landscape ; the subject was hay-carrying; and the | offered hand, and poured forth a torrent of questions 
scene, that very sloping meadow, crowned by|on the subject which possessed his mind. Her in- 
Farmer Bell’s tall, angular house ; its vine-wreathed | nocent answers were fuel to his frenzy :—“ The pic- 
porch and chimneys, the great walnut-tree before ||ture! had he seen the picture ! and was it pretty? 
the door, the orchard, and the homestead, which |much too pretty, she thought, but every body called | 
formed the actual prospect from the windows before jit like! and Mary and Harry—was not he pleased | 
them. In the fore-ground was a wagon, piled with} with them? What a wonderful thing it was, to) 
hay, surrounded by the farmer and his fine family, | make a bit of canvass so like living creatures ! and| 
some pitching, some raking after, all intent on their! what a wonderful man the strange gentleman was! 





to the next village, left for three days at a public 
house, and, finally, delivered at Hilton Cross, by a 
return post-boy, had been nearly a week on the road 
Saturday was the day fixed for payment, and this 
was Friday night! and Michaelmas and rent-day 
were approaching ! and, unable even to look at this 
accumulation of misery, poor Judith laid her head 
jon her fruitless accompt-book, and sobbed aloud ! 
It was with a strangely mingled feeling of com 

fort in such a son, and sorrow so to grieve him, that 
she heard Robert’s voice at her side, asking, ten- 
derly, what ailed her? She put the letters into his 
hands ; and he, long prepared for the blow, soothed 
and cheered her.—*‘ All must be given up,” he said ; 
and he would go with her, the next day, to make 
over the whole property. ‘‘ Let us pay, as far as ow 
means go, mother,” pursued he, “ and do not fear 


| 








but some day or other, we shall be enabled to dis 


pleasant business. The only disengaged persons in| She had been afraid of him at first; sadly afraid of 
charge all our debts. God will speed an honest pur 


the field were young Mary Kent and Harry Bell, an! those two bright eyes ; and so had Harry ; poor Har- 
urchin of four years old, who rode on her knee on ty had cried! but be was so merry and so kind that|| pose. In the meantime, Mr. Lescombe will give us 
the top of the wagon, crowned and wreathed with | neither of them minded sitting to him, now! And! a cottage. I know he will, and I shall work for you 
garlands of vine-leaves, and bindweed, and poppies, | she was so glad that Robert had seen the picture "ll and Mary. It will be something to live for, some 
and corn-flowers. In the front, looking up at Mary she had wanted him to see it! it was too pretty, to| thing worth living for. Be comforted, dear mother.’ 
Kent and her little brother, and playfully tossing to ibe sure; but, then, Robert would not mind that | He stooped, as he said this, and kissed her; and 
them the lock of hay, which she had gathered on! She had told the gentleman’’—“ Go to the gentle-|/ when he arose, he saw Susan standing opposite t 
her rake, stood Susan Bell, her head thrown back, man, now,” interrupted Robert, “ and tell him that) him, and behind her the stranger. They had en 
her bonnet half off, her light and lovely figure | I relinquish you! It will be welcome news! Go to) tered separately, during the conversation between 
shown in all its grace, by the pretty attitude, and | him. Susan! your heart is with him. Go to him, || mother and son, and Susan was still unconscious of 
the short, cool dress—while her sweet face, glowing; say!” and, throwing from him, with a bitter laugh, the stranger’s presence. She stood, in great agita 
with youth and beauty, had a smile playing over it} the frightened and weeping girl, who had laid her) tion, pressing Mary’s hand, (from whom she had 
like asunbeam. The boy was nodding, and laugh- | trembling hand on his arm, to detain him, he darted) heard the story,) and iunmediately began question 
ing to her, and seemed longing, as well he might, from the door, and returned to his old quarters, at) ing Mrs. Kent, as to the extent of the calamity 
to escape from his flowery bondage, and jump into the hall. | * She had twenty pounds of her own, that her grand 
her arms. Never had poet framed a lovelier image | Another fortnight passed, and Robert still kept) mother had left her—but a hundred! Did they 
of rural beauty !—never had painter more felici- aloof from his family and his home. His mother) want a whole hundred? And would they send Mrs 
tously realized his conception ! j and sister, indeed, occasionally saw him; and sad l) Kent to prison? and sell her goods? and turn Mary 
“Well, Robert!’ exclaimed our artist, a little | accounts had poor little Mary to give te her friend | out of doors t and Robert—Oh, how ill Robert look 
impatient of the continued silence, and missing the | Susan, of Robert’s ill looks, and worse spirits. And) ed !—It would kill Robert. Oh,” continued Su 
expected praise, ‘“‘ Well?” But still Robert spoke | Susan listened, and said she did not care, and burst) san, wringing her hands, “ I would sell myself for a 
not. ‘Don’t you think ita good subject?” conti-| into a passion of tears, and said she was very hap-| bondswoman ; I would be like a negro slave, for 
nued the man of the easel. “I was sitting at the | PY; and vowed never to speak to him again, and jone hundred pounds!” ‘“ Would yout” said the 
window, reading Froissart, whilst they were car- desired Mary never to mention her to him, or him to stranger, advancing suddenly from the door, and 
rying the after-crop, and, by good luck, happened | her ; and then asked her a hundred questions re- producing two bank bills ; “ would you! well! we 
to look up, just as they had arranged themselves’ specting his looks, and his words, and his illness; will strike a bargain. I will give you two hundred 
into this very group—and as the evening sun came | and charged her with a thousand tender messages, ‘pounds, for this little hand—only this little hand !' 
slanting, exactly as it does now, across the mea-|| which, in the next breath, she withdrew. And. “ What do you mean, sir?’’ exclaimed Mrs. Kent 
low—so I dashed in the sketch instantly—got Mary | Mary, too young to understand the inconsistencies “ what can you meant’? ‘ Nothing but what is fair 
to sit to me—(and a very pretty, nymph-like, figure ‘of love, pitied and comforted, and thought it “‘ pass-| and honourable,”’ returned her lodger; “ let Susan 
she makes)—dressed the boy with flowers, just as | ing strange.” | promise to meet me at church to morrow, and her: 
he was decked out for the harvest-home—(the|} In the meantime, misfortunes, of a different na- are two hundred pounds to dispose of, at her plea 
rogue is, really, a fit model for a Cupid—they are al ture, were gathering round Mrs. Kent. The meal- sure, to-night.”” “ Susan! my dear Susan !""—* Let 
glorious family !)—and persuaded Susan’’—at that | man, and baker, whose bread she vended, her kind- her alone, mother,” interrupted Robert; “ she must 
name Robert, unable to controul himself longer, | est friend and largest creditor, died, leaving his af- choose for herself!’ and, for a few moments, there 
rushed out of the room, leaving the astonished | fairs in the hands of an attorney of the next town, was a dead silence 
painter in the full belief that his senses had forsaken’ the pest and terror of the neighbourhood; and, on Robert stood, leaning against the wall, pale as 
ae : | the same day, she received two letters from this marble, his eyes cast down, and his lips compressed 
he unbappy lover, agonized by jealousy, pursued formidable lawyer; one on account of his dead cli- in astate of forced composure. Mrs. Kent, her head 
iis way to the farm. He had, hitherto, contrived, , ent, the baker, the other on account of his living turning now towards the bank notes, and now to 
alt ough without confessing his motives, even toj/client, the grocer, who ranked next amongst her) wards her son, was ina state of restless and uncon 
himself, to keep his friend and his mistress asunder. | creditors, both threatening, that if their respective trolable instability ; Mary clung crying about her mo 
He had no fears of her virtue or of his honour ; but, | claims were not liquidated, on or before a certain ther; and Susan, her colour varying, and her lips 
to Robert’s romantic simplicity, it seemed that no day, proceedings would be commenced against her quivering, sate, unconsciously twisting and untwist 
ne could gaze on Susan without feeling ardent love, forthwith. ing the bank notes, in her hand 
and that such a man as the artist could never love It is in such a situation that woman most feels her ** Well, Susan !”’ said the artist, who had remau 
coatome oe * 0 yr ages whieh they helplessness, especially that forlorn creature, whom ed in tranquil ex} ectation, surveying the groupe 
veld together, he had dwelt on beauty and sim- the common people, adopting the pathetic language with his falcon eye, ‘“‘ Well, Susan! have you de 
plicity, as the most attractive points in the female | of Scripture, designate by the expressive phrase, “a termined?” The colour rose to her temples, and 
character: Robert had felt, as he spoke, that Susan lone woman!” Poor Judith sate down to cry, in’ sbe answered firmly, ‘‘ Yes, sir !—Be pleased to take 
wee the very being Whom he had described, and) powerless sorrow, and vain self-pity. She opened,| back the notes—I love nobody but Robert; and Ro 
sad congratulated himself that they were, still, un- | indeed, her hopeless day-book ; but she knew too bert loves me dearly, dearly '—I know he does’ 
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Oh, Mrs. Kent! you would not have me vex Ro- | 
bert, your own dear son, and he so ill, would you? | 

Let them take those things! They never can be so L terers in beauty’s beam,” as they declaim against 
cruel as to put you in prison; you, who were always What is said only for the sake of talking, is pro-| every appearance of a cultivated intellect in woman 
so kind! and he will work for you, and I will work for perly denominated chit-chat. There are many kinds | But fortunately these butterflies cannot govern the 
you! Never mind being poor! better any thing’ of it, and it may apperta'n to religion as well as to | minds as they do the fashions of the world; and 
than be false-hearted to my Robert!’ ‘* God for politics, fashion, books, dattery, scandal, or any com- | mental cultivation will ever win its desert of praise 


CHIT-CHAT. | rance is infinitely more ‘contemptible. There is no- 
vm Sehaes ee thing so amusing as to listen to some “ insect flut- 








ever bless you, my Susan!” ‘* God bless you, my mon and well beaten subject. We may know well || from those whose praise is worth having. —Lyceum 


dear child !”—burst, at once, from Robert and his, the language of a country we have never visited ; 
mother, as they alternately folded her in their arms. || and thus the truths, most important to man, may be 
“« Pray, take the notes, sir!” repeated Susan, af- themes of easy conversation for those who feel not 
ter ashort interval. ‘ No! that I will not do,” re- their value. 
plied the stranger, smiling. ‘‘ The notes shall be graded by these familiar and unmeaning discussions, 
yours; are yours; and, what is more, on my own (the most trifling receive from them neither grace 
conditions! Meet me at church, to-morrow morn-| nor interest. The weather, a new novel, great doc- 
ng, and I shall have the pleasure of bestowing this |tor, celebrated painting, street-quarrel, general or 
pretty hand, as I always intended, on my good friend |/select cotillion-party, love-making, match-making, 
Robert, here. J have a wife of my own at home, ,birth, death, and burial, may be ingenious pass- 
my dear! whom I would not exchange even for you; words to the free and pleasing interchange of 
and I am quite rich enough to afford myself the !ux- thoughts in miclligent but unstudied conversation ; 
ury of making you happy. Besides, you have aclaim but when they constitute the conversation itseli— 
to the money. These very bank notes were gained | ‘‘ words, words, words !” 
by that sweet face! Your friend, Mr. Lescombe, | Il. 
Robert, has purchased the hay-carrying. We have | How difficult it is to separate from beauty of coun- 
had a good deal of talk about you; and I am quite, tenance and grace of form, the idea of almost every 
certain that he wiil provide for you all. “ No,” mental and moral excellence! but as the world is 
continued he, interrupting something that Robert’ constituted, how much is the existence of the last 
was going to say, “ No thanks! no apologies! {| endangered by the possession of the former. The 
won’t heara word. Meet me at church to-morrow ! | converse is also true, how seldom do we fail in dis- 
But remember, young man! no more jealousy !’’|) covering some external charms, where we know the 
and followed by a glance from Susan, of which existence of loveliness of character ! and how strong 
Robert might have been jealous, the artist left the |and lasting are the bonds by which the affections, 
shop—and—the next day the lovers were married.|thus aided by the imagination, can fasten them- 





ONLY JUST TO STARTLE HER A LITTLE. 
From the Boston Spectator. Ill. 

Few things can be more cruel, or attended with) We hear much said of modest diffidence. 
more fatal consequences, than that of trifling with not deny its occasional existence in society, nor the 
the fears of timid persons. There are on record ma- ‘ess regret that it is as uncommon in reality, as it is 
ny instances of men whose courage had been tried | frequent in appearance. Its garb is perhaps gene- 
in the field of battle, yet have yielded to the greatest | rally the surest and safest subterfuge of vanity; of a 
terror in consequence of some silly prank being | conceited self-opinion, which fears any display of 
played upon them—such as a prophetic and dismal mental or bodily effort, lest that exhibition should 
sentence being written on the walls of their apart-'| be disproportioned to the superior excellence, which 
ment with phosphorus, which is not to be seen till, it feels conscious of possessing. The most diffident 
the candle is extinguished. I have been led to man in the social circle that I ever saw, was the 
make these remarks from hearing a much beloved, v2inest; one whé could justly have formed a high 
friend relate how severely she had suffered in con- / opinion of his own powers, but who soared in his 
sequence of a foolery of this kind some time since. self-esteem above all the bounds of reason and mo- 
This lady, from a naturally delicate constitution, desty. The same eye that burned as with Prome- 


|, dervalue ! 


and a highly nervous temperament, is at all times |thean fire, and seemed to glow with the fervors of a | 


in improper person on whom to try one of these warm imagination and splendid genius, sunk before 
very witly experiments ; and the state of her health,| another’s look, or threw around the drawing room 


it the period to which I allude, ought to have pro-| the glance of apprehension and jealousy. And his | 
She was admirers talked of his modest diffidence—out upon | 


tected her from every alarm of the kind : 
busy in her apartment, and did not hear approach- | such nonsense ! the diffidence of vanity is a thou- 
ing footsteps, which were, however, sufficiently sand times more cowardly than could ever be laid 
guarded ; and opening the door suddenly to descend to the charge of modesty. 

to the parlour, an object presented itself to her ter IV. 

tified gaze, so horrible, that retreating to her bed Few situations in life present woman in an atti- 
room, she fainted away. On her recovery, she found tude so pleasing, as when presiding over the hospi- 
herself supported in the trembling arms of a youth, talities and directing the cheerful intercourse of an 
her brother; she closed her eyes, fearing to encoun-, evening visiting circle. To bring together kindred 
ter the shocking spectacle again—when, with many minds, place the too obtrusive under wholesome re- 
expressions of regret, he assured her that he had | straints, and call forth the retiring and deserving, 
been the cause of her alarm. That seeing a mon-| drive the grave from dulness, and draw the cheer- 
ful from folly, and cause the whole to unite in the 


strous looking mask in a shop window, he had pur 
chased it, and coming home, put it on, and stole soft- | mutual promotion of heart-felt happiness, are arts, 
Machiavellian skill, and praise-worthy 


ly to the door of her apartment ‘ just fo startle her a beyond 

little,” to use his own werds ; but without the most above the common efforts of benevolence. But 
remote intention or belief that it would alarm hers» how often are all these Cuiics forgotten, and the 
seriously. The youth bought a lesson from expe-| office of the host considered as fully discharged 
rience, that he will probably not speedily forget, when the assembly is once collected! And how 
since the life of an amiable and beloved sister was | often does the gratification of the visited seem the 


for a long time despaired of; nor can he — only object for which the miscellaneous throng of 


the circumstance now, without shuddering at the | visiters is brought together ! 
idea of how fatal the consequences of his folly might | V 


“No one admires pedantry.” Troe—but igno- 


have been. 


While the greatest subjects are de- | 


| — - - —_ 


FROM THE GERMAN OF KRUMACHER,. 


| THE MOSS ROSE. 


|| The guardian ange! of the flowers, who, in the ‘ 
| silence of night, sprinkles them with refreshing dew, 
|, once, on a spring day, was slumbering in the shade 
| of a rose bush. And when he awoke, he spoke with 
| friendliest mean :—‘‘ Most lovely of my children, } ) 
| thank thee for this balsamic odour, and for thy cool 1 
ing shade. Was there any thing left for thee to de 
| sire, how cheerfully would I grant it.”” “‘ Adorn me, 
| then, with some new charm,” prayed the spirit of the 
|jrose-bush. And the ange! adorned the beautiful 
flower with a simple moss. How lovely appears in ' 
| this modest attire the moss rose, the handsomest ot 
her species.—Beautiful Emma! leave off those gau 
dy ornaments—those glittering gems, and imitate 
maternal nature. 


MATURIN. 

While the world has decreed the apotheosis ot 
Byron, says Mr. Brooks, and is bowing in idola 
try before the umage of Sir Walter, the great genius 
of Erin is silently passing away to the land of for- 
getfulness. We lament that perversion of taste 
which can cast a shadow over the glory of Maturin’s 





|,setves to one, whom all others may slight and un-| unequalled genius ; we abhor the injustice of bigo- 


try, which could doom such a man to poverty and 


obscurity while living, and can now neglect his wri 
I do tings, and blacken his character, when he is no 


longer able to vindicate his claims to honour. What 

ever faults attached to his character, as a man, or an 
author, were far from despicable ; they partook ot 
the nobility which ever surrounded him like a hal 

of glory. Though he erred in exhibiting only the 
darker shades of human character, yet his pictures 
were always veracious; always counterparts of men 
and things as they exist. Let Maturin be read and 
honoured. No small portion of Byron’s eulogies be 

long rightfully to the author of some of the nobles! 
works which adorn the English language. 










THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


+ 





The Cites of the Plain, a Scripture Poem By Sumner L 
Fairfield. Boston—Charies G. Greene—i521—pp. 60. 

We are pleased with this prodretion. It exhibits many 
undeniable evidences, both of a poctic genius and a cultivated 
jmind. The principal poem, from which this little volun ¢ 
derives its name, is written in biank verse, and founded 
| on the account of the destruction ot Sodom and Gomorrah 
and the escape of Lot, as recorded in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth chapters of Genesis. It commences with a beau 
tiful description of an oriental evening, which the author hs 
portrayed with such vividness * in the fabied landscape of a 
lav,” that the scene rises up before us as we read, in all the 
freshness and fragrancy ot the reality. There is manifested 
generally, throughout the work, a carefulness in the poeti 
construction of the lines, which we are glad to observe, as 
Mr. Fairfield has been censured for a neglect of metre, in 
former publication. We noticed some instances of faise quan 
tity, however, which arose from a peculiar mode of accent 
ation on the part of our author, as in the lines 


* To Lim, the Supreme Good, whose works and ways 
“ His soul triamphant, theugy wassaricrs drowned— 





oe witged angels cane 
* In the world’s youth, and hela « 
but though we consider these deviations from establishe: 
usage as blemishes, yet they are too few and trivial to clair 
particular comment. The lines in which Abraham is intr 
duced, sitting at the door of his tent, are very line 
| * At his tent-door, amid the shadowy scene 


* Keposed the Father of the Faithiul now ; 
ot love, 


and 


onve with men 


Jud there he led the quiet lite 
! * Whose annals are good deeds and hallowes 
| * And purified affections love to man 
And gratitude to Giod.——— 


a! 


thoug!. ts 
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Our limits will not permit our giving any extract from the | 
work before us, of sufficient length to afford a fair specimen || 
of the prevailing merits and defects of the author; but we) 
must refer our readers to the book itself, which wili well re- | 
ward them for the time its perusal may occupy. The faults | 
of most frequent occurrence appear to us to be, a striving to | 
say things in an unusual and startling manner, and an apply- 
ing of epithets in such a way as obliges us to pause, and ask | 
ourselves the question. what does he mean® The following 
instances will exemplify our remark: Speaking of the three 
angels at the tent of Abraham, he says they came 

“ Unsummoned cuests—their sudden presence now 

“ Sole herald of their adveat.”—Yage 5 
\ herald is one who goes before, a precursor, a forerunner: 
so then we are informed in the lines above quoted, that their 
presence Was a precursor of theircoming. Again: 





the ear 

“ Could cateh the bum of silence."—Page 12. 
Strange silence, that! Hope he cails “‘ manna of angels,’ 
‘ eldorado of the poor man‘s dream ;” and in another place 
he speaks of it as “the golden Chersonesus of our dreams.” 
\ mother’s affection for her children is described as 


* The love whose birth-bour is eternity.” 








’ 


But, after all, these are tiling blemishes in a work that 
abounds with beauties; and we candidly acknowledge, that 
we had to read it throagh a second time, with careful atten- 
tion. before we saw the faults ; for we were too much in- 
terested in bis glowing descriptions—borne along too rapidly 
yn the wings of song—to notice the little specks during a first 
perusal We say the work abounds with beauties, and those 
fa high character, und were we to refer our reader to one 
passage, rather than another, in support of our opinion, it 
would be the powerful deiuneation of a mother's agony, at 
bidding an eternal adieu to her children, as exhibited in the 
wile of Lot, tll 
*———_—_————— her spirit fled, 

ind there, Death's chosen monument, 


‘She stands, o erluoking the Dead Sea, ¢’en now, 
*‘ Where berbs, nor tree, nor winged bird, can live— 
“ Where all ber hopes were buried in the gult 
Or desoiating ruin 5 there she stands— 
“ The mother dying for ber children’s sake— 
« The Niobe of wature |—sculpiured love |” 





rhe poem addressed to Clara, and the one entitled “* A song 
of other years,” are beauttul; but we are glad that the 
fashion, introdaced by Lord Byron, of pouring a flood of 
fictitious private sorrows betore the public, is on the decline, 
and regret to see that fashion still upheld by the example of 
Mr. Fairfield. We have no doubt that he, and every poet, 
during their moody hours, may teel miserable to a greater 
degree than common mortals, because poets go to extremes 
nevery thing—but we say Actitious sorrows—aud we hope 
nd believe we do not misapply the epithet when we hear 
him appropriating to himself such language as the following : 





“ Men pass and sm 1 mock thee with their words— 

* But thoa art reckless ; and they blast thy pame— 

But thou dosi take no note, though p.ercing swords 

“ Sweep down the bright green Larvest of thy tame 
Thine eve observes vot; in thy bosom dwell 

of earth or hell 
r—visions fair 

at their dawn— 
* * 


Far deadher toes than thi 








Love biasted in us bad 








Of tuture glory ciouded 
* . 


— — —— _ what remains ior thee 

But misery, madness, and cold mockery 
We have only to add, in conclusion, that our opinions have 
een freely and candidly uttered; that we have expressed 
more censure than we should have found leisure or inclina- 
tion to do, had not * The Cities of the Plain” seemed to us 
a valuable increase to the poetical literature of the country ; 
ind that we hope the time is not far distant, when Mr. Fair 
field will appear again before the public, to claim from it 
that applause to which he is entitled as a poet, though he 











failed ** to spit tae ears of the groundiings,”’ in a char 
ifinitely less worthy of bis ambition 


acter 
That any one can be 
found to think less ot him as a bard, (as he seems to intimate 





thum be! 


The City of Washington.—The population is estimated at 
nineteen thousand six hundred and seventy-seven. The 
number of buildings is two thousand six hundred and thirty- 
three. The improvements made in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-six, consist of sixty-two brick 
buildings of two and three stories, and sixty-three buildings 
of wood ; showing a total of one hundred and twenty-six. In 
the year one thousand eight hundred and tweuty, the popula- 
tion of the city was thirteen thousand four buudred and s¢ 
venty-four. 


Mr. Robertson.—This wronaut made a handsome escension 
with his balioon on the twenty-fifth ultimo t New Orleans 
He landed without accident in a swamp, about eight miles 
from the city. 

The two Prisons. — The following paragraph, from the En- 
quirer of Monday, cannot be read too frequently by the mem- 
bers of the common council. Why, in the neme of heaven 
are not the wuisauces of which it speaks removed? “ Severa 
persons were carrit d into the court of sessions, on Saturday »to 
receive sentence, who were, apparently, labouring under the 
last stages of the jail fever—deprived entirely of the use of 
their limbs, with countenances paliid and benumbed with pain ; 
they were placed in the bar like iniants, and their sentences, 
under such circumstances, were merciful, as they were all to 
be carried to the fever hospital, near Bellevue ; 
The sight of thes 


and after they 
are cured, their punishment commences 
miserable objects created serious reflections. That we shor 
have a prison in the heart's core of the city—in the most a 
mired and thickly populated part, in winch a fever should rage, 


and throw its pestilence through the bars, and our inhabitants b 
entirely indifferent about it, could not but create sarp: 
the most extraordinary fact is, the perfect apathy and 
ence which previls in the common covneil on the subject of th 
bridewell and debtors’ prison. There is but one opinic 
among the people, that both these nuisances should be remove i 
Plans to fill up the vacant lots around the city hall hove be« 

rejected. The people wish the whole thrown open, leaving th 
hall ia the centre—but it seems that improveme 





is On a great 


scale can be authorized in every other part of the city but int 


vicinity of the city hall. The corporati 





t, alter mach pr 
deliberation aud consultation, can do things to aston) u 
community ; it would be well if they would authorize something 
to admire and approve occasionally. On the cast side of the 
city ball, a splendid and costly building, is a low, dart 
dismai prison, built before the revolutionary war, by the B 





with thick walls, dungeons, and heavy doub!« 





defying the mgenuity of Barun Trenck to break ; 


melaucholy abode we lock up respectable men w 
money to pay their debts. On the west of the city hall is d 
bridewell, in which we lock up suspected persons, to await t 
and neiwher of these prisous, in which only untortunate 


fn no other part 


suspected persons are confined, hare yr 

the world ts there a prison without a yard, orthe means of exe 

cise, or the benefit of the air; and yetit seems that this impor 
) I 


tant question sleeps m the common coun aud will 





sleep until the potent voice of those who pay the taxes shall « 
for the long talked of unprovement, and require that son 
] C 


should be devised to remedy the evil. 


sVonders never cease.—Mr. Wailacie has advertised th: 
play of the Apostate, to be performed on J uesday next for 


the benefit of the Greeks ! and Mrs. Duff has volunteered her 
services as Florinda, on the occasion ' ' 


The Turkish Crescent.—The origin of this device is 


generally known. It was the symbol of the city of By 


When PI 





re the Turks adopted nn. of Maced: A 


besieged the city, be commenced undermining the walls 


very dark night. 


Betore his object could be accom ! 


the moon arose, and the city was saved. The grateful B 


intines erected a statue to Diana, and adopted the ers 


na note,) because be was for a short time a p » re cal Cae 
») au . ort ume a player, we can- | ¢,,, their coat of arms.—¢ nied, 
 believe—was not Shakspeare unsuccessful on the stage ? - 
Curie Strate gem.—Police c: " 
> one ou . ucg ases, in this city, some 
Parthenon Library and Reading Rooms.—This excellent || times sincular enouch : 1 ‘mene of ‘dl 
. t s “4 é noug ’ uu one o nent ve vere 
nstitution, after various changes, has at length fallen into 1e which was reported : : 
ands in which it has every prospect being . — andi meee aS reported’ some time since in a Brusss 
nds i : t he ¥ prospect ol being permanently 4 man reported 4 ¢ t ' 
i 3 an reported him » the mn + _ 
maintained, on a pl at once useinu! to the publi, and pro hd i ' to the police as having stolen : a 
. A . gokien ear-rings trom“ > |i ) is love ] 
miiee Sn tndadaase.. Whis Minadied Memmi the euathen $ n ** the lady of his love,’ and d 
acommitt 0 prison > lax > ! st 
! domestic and foreicn maryazines and journals, with which ‘ a — The ze ly o seston) 5 Soe 
she denied that her lover had stolen the trinket nd states 





tis furnished, is probably not surpassed by y in the Union 





rhe library, trom the tacilities which it offers for the perusal 
‘ 


f every vew work, is well worthy of the attention of our 


wshionable readers. To such, we unhesitatinely recom- 

mend it. t 

I 

Tompkins Blues. —This well-disciplined and elegant com 

pany of citizen soldiers, paid a visit to the family of the late 
Danie! D. Tompkins, at Staten-Island, on Tuesday last. 


A Morgan paper.—A new paper has been established at) ance. 
> - » ) ) y > 
tochester, to be devoted entirely to the publication of mat- apparel; cloaks, over-coats, frock-coats: yellow. + ack 


ers connected with the Morgau business part-coloured ¢cravats: a perfect chaos of garments and co- 


that it was only a plan of her lover to escape 


e performance 


his promise to marry her. We adimire the man’s ine tv 
more than his gallantry. It is certainly a singular taste 7 
srelers the iron bends of the sheriff to the silken chains of 


natrimony.—Jb. 


Manners.—Our theawes 


resent a strange medley of manners and deportment. T/ 


j other places of public resort 
Sno such thing as aniformity in dress, behaviour, or appear 
The first tier of boxes in a theatre exhibits all sorts of 


aud 





jours. It is no great infringement on the liberty of the sub- 
ject, to require a proper respect and reasonable etiquette, in 
the presence of the ladies. If a full dress is required in a pub- 
lie ball-room, it is equally requived in the dress circle of a the- 
atre. Ii it is a breach of politeness to stand directly before a 
lady and intercept her view of a dance, it is equally unpolit 
to sit before her and prevent her view of the actors on a stage 
How often do we witness this at our theaires ; men occupying 
the front seat, with their hats on, and /adies on the second and 
third seats with their hats No one will dispute the right ot 
half a dozen gentlemen to occupy any seat which they have 


engaged, and for which they have paid, butit would be no 


reat trouble were they to exchange wih parties who bave 
£ = I 


not been quite so early in engaging | es, and (as man 


generally the taller part of creation) they would see quite a 


well. There is another nuisance at pu places. We cau 
not understand the relationship wich seems to caist between 
the palate and the passions, between pea-nuts aud patho 
between apples and acting The dream of Rici accom 
panied by the rea/ity of some apple-munchers, and the crack 





ing of pea-nuts forms a duet with the cracking of Othello’s 


heart-strings. Now a pea-nut is doubiless a very respectable 


Se, a Very worthy b dat 





article of tood, and an apple ts, pe 

fruit, (albent it caused th of man, and of Trey,) yet w 

humbly conceive that the theatre ts tan cating room. Il we 
re mistaken, we shall, one of these gvenngs, by w 

saving time, or beefsieak a i bottle of porter into 
age-box, and perpetrate our supper while Vigmins | 

trates the murder of Appius Clau ot L 


Tvees, Piants, &« We are requested to state, that an ex 
tensive and choice collection of tru and ornamental tree 
plants, shrubs, vines, evergreens, &c. will be sold on Thursday 


next, by Mills and Minton 


Park Theatre.—Shakspeare’s tracedy of Cymbeline wa 
revived at the Park on Monday evening, and succeeded, n 
withstanding the disagreeable state of the weaiher, in attract 
Of Mr. Conway we have 
His Posthumous, like 


most ot his other characters, as a whole, was good, and in 


ing Avery respe table audience. 
already spoken tully and trequently 


supported | Mr. Barry as 


parts excellent. He was well Pt 
his gentleman is a useful, and what is better, an 


» We 


1 (one ot 


lachime 





improving actor, and rapidly rising in public esumati 





vever have, and scarcely ever expect to sce Ime, 


Shakspeare’s most beautitul creations) adequately repre 





sented. Mrs. barnes played it as a sensible woman 
ful actress might be expected to play it; but it was not the 
uisitely tender and delicate Imogen that dwells in the 
Mortor 


comedy of School tor Grown Children, was produced, for the 





imavination of every admirer of the immortal poet 


first time, on Tuesday evening, and met with the most unc 
quivocal success. It was extremely well cast, and we are 


sorry we lack time and space to speak of the acting as i 





descives Mr. Howard, whose powers as a vocalist are s 
deservedly and universal almired, is engared at th 
house. We are happy that this gentleman has at last locat 
bimsell where his talents will be property appreciated. TI 
Park Theatre is the first mm the Ln aud consequently the 
proper place for the { order of actors, artists, and vocalist 
We congratulate Mr. Simpson on so valuable an accession t 


his already eacellent company 


Vew-York Theatre.—The historical play of Columbus ha 
been produced, with entire new scenery, & * Tarentun 


stragedy from ihe pen of a gentieman of this city is in rm 








heat 
("he t Theatre. —The benelit which was given to aid t 
re departmeat tund, produced, it ts said, live hundred 
tort ve dollars * Charity covercth a multitude of sins 
he eile Theatre it s pleasant litte establishment stil 
Fi es in full operation, The most costly melo dramati 
t equestrian pieces are successfully exhibited, the ta 





ents of the company disposed of to the best advantage the 
| of “Ali Pacha, or the Greek Struggle tor Liber 
ted on Wednesday, tor the benetit of th 








Paris Theatres.—The Almas of Spectacles gives the fol 


lowu n int of the state of the Paris theatre -* They 





support titteen thousand tamilies' The number of actors 


daucers, <c. 1s two thousand ! 


nine ndred and ninety tour 





one hundred director ove hundred manavers: one bur 
leaders ol bands, and fitteen hundre musicians 
The l ange in Paris 


sass) is, incontestibly, the facst m 


This new edifice (Mr. Grahat 
ument of its kind in the 
Like that 


famous temple, the Exchange at Paris has the form of a 


world. It equals the Parthenon at Athens in size 





oblong quadrangle, surrounded with pillars almost of the 





same dimensions, but more numerous. The hall is immense 


it woes to the roof of the building, and a cover of glass crowns 
it. A double portico on the ground floor, and the first story 
goes quiteround. The orsaments are in the best taste, ap 


the whole is at once elegant aud grand 
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POETRY. 


a 





a cores 
FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 

TO THE AUTHOR OF ALNWICK CASTLE. 

I have listened, bard, to thy witching lute, 
Till rapt in ecstacy— 

And my own frail harp would not be mute 
Till it spoke its thanks to thee ! 

Thy verse shall live for many a day, 
Long after thou art dead ; 

Like thy own “ Wild rose of Alloway,” 
Which still a fragrance shed 

When its stem was withered and its life was past, 
And its loveliness and bloom ; 

Just so thy verse shall far outlast 
Thyself—and e’en thy tomb ! 

Thine is the magic power that steals 
So sweetly o’er the heart— 

Till it smiles and weeps, and deeply feels 
It can’t resist thy art. 

A potent spell is that of mind, 
When joined with poesy ; 

Like that of beauty—chaste, refined— 
In robes of purity! 

Then Halleck, hail !—all hail to thee ! 
Thou hast but few compeers ; 

Thou art the precious aloe-tree 


That blooms in a hundred years ! ISABEL. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
STANZAS, 
O, if below one beam of bliss 
Be lent from brighter spheres on high ; 
If earth possess a charm like this, 
’Tis surely seen in woman's eye 
And would’st thou wish the ray to paint, 
The task shall far thy skill outvie ; 
The hues of earth are all too faint 
To sketch the charm of woman's eye 
Go! snatch the lightning as it gleams, 
And rob the rainbow of its dye ; 
Go! steal from morn its golden beams, 
And take the tints from twilight’s sky : 
Though these, and more than these, were given, 
The task would still thy powers defy : 
For all that’s bright and fair in heaven, 
Is seen as bright in woman's eye. 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
STARS. 

If yon bright orbs, that gem the night, 

Be each a blissful dwelling sphere, 
Where kindred spirits re-anite 

Whom death has torn asunder here : 
How swect it were at once to die, 

And leave this blighted world afar ; 
Mixt soul in soul to cleave the sky, 

And soar away from star to star! 
But, oh! how dark, how drear, and lone, 

Would seem the brightest world of bliss, 
If wandering through each radiant one, 

We failed to find the loved of this; 
If there no more the ties could twine 

That death alone had power to sever, 
Those stars would then in mockery shine, 

More hateful—as they shine for ever 
It cannot be: each hope, each fear, 

That lights the eye, or clouds the brow, 
Proclaims there is a happier sphere, 

Than this bleak world which holds us now: 
There is a voice by sorrow heard, 

When heaviest weighs life's galling chain ; 
That voice is the Almighty’s word— 

** The pure iv heart shall meet again '”’ 


TO A WIT WHO SENT ME PROFLIGATE VERSES. 
Nature has done her part—why not do thine ’ 
Learning and wit let decency refine : 

For light applause transgress not virtue’s rules, 
A witty sinner is the worst of fools ! 


CHARLES. 




















Lara. | 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
* THE MAIDEN TO HER LOVER. 


Farewell! farewell! and let us part 
With friendship’s words at last ; 
Thou canst not win this lonely heart, 
Its dreams of joy are past, 
And never can | bend the knee 
Again to love’s idolatry. 
Ay, I have loved, and still my brow 
A trace of suffering wears ; 
And oft mine eyes are, even now, 
Cl with unshed tears. 
Why, why should Love's soft sigh thus be 
The herald of stern misery ? 
Alas! to look in eyes that hold 
Our all of earthly light, 
And pray to see a glance less cold, 
A smile less calm and bright, 
Yet ever meet their chilling beam, 
Like sun-rays o'er a frozen stream ; 
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To hang upon the words that fall 
From those loved lips, in vain 














Some hidden meaning to recall, 
Some shadowy hope to gain— i| 

To dwell on every smile and sigh, i 

And find—fresh food for misery ; 

Is not this wretchedness ? and this 1} 
Has worn my heart away, 

Then tell not o’er thy hopes of bliss, 
Mine bloomed but to decay ; 

He blossomed without air or light, 

And died beneath affection’s blight. 

Methinks my life has been so drear, 
That, e’en should fortune give 

All that on earth I hold most dear, | 
I would not wish to live ; } 

} 





My heart has been so worn with sighs, } 
It could not breathe life’s melodies. i 
I have no joy, no hope, on earth, 

Mine is a wayward fate, i 
And life for me holds nothing wort:, 

My soul is desolate ; 
One hope deferred now prompts the sig), 
The fervent hope, the prayer—to die ! B...s8. 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
TO THE HUDSON, i} 


J long to see thy soft blue waters flow, |} 
And the glad billows cover thee once more ; li 
Though the stern desolating frost and snow \| 
Which hang upon thy brow from shore to shore, 

Are fair to other eyes—though thy rash roar 

May have no charms for other ears—I long 

To hear thee speak aloud, and murmur o'er 

Thy weicome to the winds which bear along, 

And mingle with thy voice the apring-bird’s joyous song. || 
I long to stand upon thy brink, and number l] 
The white sails, which fly swiftly by my side 
When thou art wild ; or, when thy breezes slumber, 

To count the tall spars looming o’er thy tide, 
Or gaze with filial, patriotic pride, 
On yonder smoky flag, and its stars blinking 
Like shooting meteors o’er the mighty stride 
Of thy leviathans, where the unthinking 
Pass like the bugle’s note, on the clear echoes sinking. 
O, thou art dead—and the mute minstrel gazes 
As on the beauteous form of maiden sleeping ; 
While the untoward fancy, from its mazes 
Bring thoughts, o'er which the muses have been weeping; 
Thoughts, which too strongly savour of their steeping 
In streams of sympathetic source—thoughts chilled 
By the stern countenance of death, and leaping 
In horror from his touch—rushing and thrilled | 

O’er heart, and brain, and nerve, till all the soul is filled. | 

Thou fairest daughter of the sleepless ocean, 

I long to see thee wake and smile again ; 

1 long to mingle my unfeigned devotion | 

With songs of summer birds, and shouts of men i| 

Which echoed o’er thy vocal billows, when | 

Thou wert all strifeless life and vital cheer ; 

1 long to see thee dimpled o’er, as then, 

With wakes of glad keels, while I bend to hear, } 


22d February, 1827. 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


MIDNIGHT MUSINGS, 


Oh! why are the shadows of memory stealing 

O’er every gay thought with their «larkening power ? 
They come like a cloud over fancy and feeling, 

To heighten the sadness and gioom of tbe bour. 


Oh! what is the world ‘—when the past is all chequered 
With spots which will make the fair future a waste— 
"Tis enough to remember—ah ! why is the record 
Of memory doomed on the Aeart to be traced ? 


The beart is a volume of hopes and affections, 
Of doubts and of fears, to itself only known : 

Of cold disappointment, of bitter reflections, 
Engraven on no other page than its own. 


And life is a scene of contiaued deception, 
The happiest sigh over pleasure’s decay, 

The wretched endeavour to find an exemption 
From misery, by wearing the smiles of the gay. 


The eyes that, to others, speak only of gladness, 
Full often, in solitude, weep in despair ; 
Then, turn to the world with a desolate sadness, 
And seem what they're not, to conceal what they are. 





And are there nonc happy, where fortune is brightest, 
And friendship and love shed their light o’er the mind 
Where young, joyous spirits, are gayest and lightest, 
And Care's finger leaves no impression bebind ? 
In the spring-time of life, the wild fancy is cheated 
With fairy illusions of earth’s happiness ; 
Till the dark seroll of time tells that young years have flected 
And Hope has deceived with her promise of bliss. 


But then, even then, when the sunbeams are shaded, 
Whose first bright redections no cloud could destroy, 

When love’s dream is vavished, and friendship is faded, 
The face may still wear the fair semblance of joy. 


None are what they seem—yet what eye can discover 
The thoughts which in secret lie hid in the heart 

The wishes that rise, and the feelings that hover, 
Where only the spirit is dwelling apart ? 


Ah! who can foretell what may come on the morrow, 
While to-day doth its pains or its pleasures wnroll ? 

So the deep springs of joy, or the dark streams of sorrow 
Say, who can discern, when concealed in the soul ? 


There are visions that float ‘midst the early emotions 
Of those but just entered on life’s busy stage, 

There are day-dreams combined with the beart’s first devotions, 
That vanish, or lose all their sweetness with age. 





Yet life to the young may be cold as the gleaming 
Of yonder pale moon from her orbit of light, 

Mild summer may bloom, and her warm rays be beaming, 
While winter may circle the soul in his might. 


But whence are these thoughts which so darkly are flowing 
And whence the strange fancies, which darker appear ? 
Ob! they come with the blasts which so wildly are blowing 

And fall with the cadence of gloom on the ear. 


The harp of Zolus is mournfully sighing, 
And Echo awakes at the wind’s hullow sound— 
The Fates rise to view—but the Muses are flying— 
O, say, ye deserters, say, where are ye bound 


Perchance on the borders of Ilissus straying, 
Ve seek to escape from vain mortals awhile, 

Or in Percival’s visions, perhaps. ye are playing, 
Or giving to Woodworth your envied smile. 

Farewell, then, ye “ Nive !"—since by all I'm forsaken, 
Nor even Me/pomene weeps o’er my lyre, 

No melody breathes in the chords I awaken— 


No music responds to the touch of the wire. ESTELL! 








ECHO SONG. 
O, I'm the fairy queen of sound, 
*Mid rocks and caves I roam; 
Unseen I float the wide world round, 
And make the sea my home. 


Upon this distant shore I sleep, 
Till waked by magic song ; 

Then, climbing up the mountain steep, 
I bear the notes along. 


I hide me in the silent glade, 
And rule its trembling air 

The winds in whisper woo the glade, 
While I repeat them there. 

When darkness clothes the lonely lake, 
And gently flows the wave, ; 

My bed upon its brow I make, 
And answer every lave. 

But in yon heaven I rest my wing, 
Thoug!: music fills the skies, 

No swund from thence to earth I bring 
1 love alone to rise 
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